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Our merchandise is al- 
ways priced at the lowest 
possible figure. And once 
we mark it at that price, 
it STAYS there until it is 
sold, or until it is marked 
down to a lower price. 


You can be certain that 
you'll never have to pay 
a higher price today than 
your neighbor paid yes- 
terday for any goods you 
buy at Penney’s. You can 
be sure you'll always 
save, too. That’s why 
thrifty shoppers come to 
Penney’s so regularly! 


J. C. Penney Co. “x” 








Water Babies 
and Land Lubbers! 


Our new Beach Shop 
it ready with your 


Fun Clothes 


Select your swimming suit from our 1937 
Jantzen line—all new styles in pure wool that 
represent High Tide in Fashion. For the dry 
side of your summer life see our complete 
line of play-togs. Everything to make your 
outdoor life a success. $1.98 to $16.95. 


ROTHSCHILD'S—Beachwear—Scecond Floor 


Rothschild’s 


Shop Daily from 9 to 6 — Sat. to 9 
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How to make your money go 
farther at Cornell 


. Buy used textbooks for your courses. This saves you considerable money. 
. Dividends of 6 2/3% are paid regularly on all your purchases. 


. Books (New and Used) and supplies for all courses have been sold to 
Cornellians since 1903 by the Triangle. Let us serve you. 


. You can turn your used books into good coin at The Triangle. 


. FREE—A map of Cornell University and vicinity will be sent to you 
free. 


THE TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP — Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please send me one of your maps free 


THE TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP 


Established 1903 Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
Located in Sheldon Court 














WHERE WILL YOU LIVE NEXT YEAR? 


Sheldon Court Dormitory offers... 


COMFORT—CLEAN, well-lighted, completely furnished rooms 
for selected men students. A quiet, congenial place to live 
and work. Free tennis courts and parking area. 


CONVENIENCE—Located at the College Avenue entrance to 
the Campus. The only dormitory at Cornell with bookstore, 
barber shop, restaurant, and physician’s office under the same 
roof. 


REASONABLE RATES—Single room prices start at $120 a year 
—none over $200. This includes heat, light, clean bedding, 
and the right to decorate your walls as you wish. 

See or write A. R. Concpon, 4 gt. 


SHELDON COURT, Ithaca, New York 
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Practice Farm Hands 


ID you ever stop to think how 
De: feelings of a respectable 

potato digger must be hurt 
when a freshman taking his farm 
practice test comes up to it and says 
“Oh that! Why, that’s a manure 
spreader”. 


Not that that is the rule but things 
like that have happened in the farm 
practice shed where genial Prof. 
King supervises the testing of every 
male freshman entering the College 
of Agr. As you know every male stu- 
dent must satisfy the farm practice 
requirement before the beginning of 
his senior year. Roughly this is equiv- 
alent to a year’s work or more on a 
diversified farm. This has always been 
a requirement but formerly the test 
was merely an oral examination. In 
1915 when Prof. King took over the 
department it was changed to take the 
form of a written questionnaire sent 
to entering freshmen who were later 
tested on the contents of their report. 


There are fourteen questions on 
this sheet which covers all phases of 
farming from harnessing a horse to 
making maple syrup. A student must 
earn 40 points to meet the require- 
ments. The fourteen questions are 
marked on the basis of ten for each 
question making a possible score of 
140. The highest score that has been 
given recently to any entering stu- 
dent is 105 which was given to a 
man who had managed six farms be- 
fore coming to Cornell. The credit 
that a student gets does not necessar- 
ily depend on the length of time he 
has lived on a farm but rather what 
he has learned while living there. For 
example, a boy who had lived on a 
farm all his life may identify saw- 
dust as bran that is fed to horses, 
whereas a more observing fellow who 
perhaps hasn’t lived as long on a 
farm but has got more out of it will 
be marked accordingly. 


HE test given here at the College 

is made up of identification of 
weeds and grasses, harnessing a 
horse and guessing its weight, milk- 
ing a cow, pitching hay, running farm 
machinery, and other common farm 
operations. A horse and cow are bor- 
rowed from the An. Hus. department, 
chickens from the poultry depart- 
ment, apples from the Pomology de- 
partment. Some of the fellows work- 
ing on the test go out and pick some 
common weeds and grasses for iden- 
tification by‘ students. Prof. King 
can tell pretty accurately how 
much farm experience a boy has had 
by the way he picks up a forkful of 
hay. This test is used merely as a 


By Chester H. Freeman °39 


check on the boy’s written  state- 
ment. 

One would naturally expect some 
amusing answers to some questions as 
there are quite a few fellows enter- 
ing who have had no farm experi- 
ence. For instance, some have tried 
to throw a land roller in gear, which 
just isn’t done. 

The horse used in the test has had 
his harness put on with the collar 
upside down, his breeching put on 
over his head, and one horse whose 
weight was 1700 lbs. has been guessed 
at anywhere from 500 to 2000 Ibs. 

Some have said that a springtooth 
harrow is used to plow with, while 
others give the average speed of a 
tractor as 25 miles an hour. 

When asked how many eggs a hen 
will lay in a year some have reported 
that it is not uncommon for a hen to 
lay 360-370 eggs a year, which is quite 





a years work for any hen. Others, if 
they had their way would have a hen’s 
egg hatch in 24 hours 

If there is any doubt in the mind 
of the man giving the test as to wheth- 
er the one taking the test is trying to 
bluff he can ask him how many bush- 
els of potatoes one can thresh in a 
day or how many acres of timothy one 
can cultivate. It is surprising 
how many bushels some have threshed 
and the acres they have cultivated. 
But these are the exception as the ma- 
jority either know or don’t know. 

HE student sends the written re- 

port to Prof. King who checks 
with the boy’s father or employer by 
sending him also a questionnaire. The 
boy’s report, his employer’s, and the 
result of the test are then put to- 
gether and the student is given a mark 
by Prof. King. 

Prof. King knows whereof he speaks 
on any phase of farming for he and 
his brother ran a general farm near 
Trumansburg for 15 years before ne 
came here. He graduated from Cor- 
nell in 1899. He has worked with 
poultry, dairy cows, horses, and he is 
now in charge of the University farm 
comprising 800 acres. He supervises 
the growing of the field crops on this 
farm which are sold to other depart- 
ments. 

After the student is given a mark 
he is then called into Prof. King’s 


office and his record is carefully gone 
over. Perhaps he has forgotten that 
he once had a pet sheep that he raised 
and took care of but had neglected 
to report. In this case Prof. King may 
ask him a few questions about the 
sheep and possibly the number of 
points may be raised. 

If the student’s score is zero or 
nearly that, as happens in some cases, 
he is required to enter the farm 
practice section which meets from 
1-5 o’clock on Monday or Tuesday. 


OST of the fellows make up their 
deficiency during the summer by 
working on a farm. Where he works 
is up to the student. He can get his 
own job or Prof. King will get one for 
him. The requirement is that he get 
work on an average diversified farm if 
possible. Prof. King rightly feels that 
a boy will learn more about farming 
if he is on a farm of 150-200 acres 
where he will have a chance to do a 
variety of work than he will on a 
larger farm where his variety may 
be limited by doing one job all sum- 
mer. He also wants the boy to live 
within the family where he can get a 
touch of what life on the farm is like. 
The boy is required to keep a diary 
every day of what he has done and 
turn it in at the end of the summer. 
Prof. King likes to see a diary that 
shows the boy is taking an active 
interest in the farm. Once during the 
summer the Professor tries to get 
around and visit the boy on the farm. 
He talks with the boy to find out how 
he is getting along, he talks with the 
farmer about the boy, and he talks 
with the farmer’s wife for she gener- 
ally knows as much about the work 
as the farmer 


Some of the fellows are a bit in- 
clined to kick on not being paid enough 
for their work but when one considers 
that the average experienced farm 
helper gets only $28 a month plus 
room and board, and that the farmer 
must spend a lot of extra time and 
risk breakage of valuable farm tools 
or injury to farm animals by inexperi- 
enced help, the rate of pay is quite 
fair. As a rule the farmer overpays 
the boy. 

Prof. Gibson has made a survey 
showing that 74% of the boys with 
farm experience had jobs upon grad- 
uation last year while but 24% of 
those with little or no farm experience 
were placed. This shows the impor- 
tance of knowing how to milk a cow 
or spread home-made fertilizer when 
it comes to getting a job and should 
silence those who don’t believe in 
farm practice. 
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Opportunities in Research 


riculture prospers so will the na- 

tion prosper. The truth of this 
statement is emphasized when one 
considers the fact that there are just 
three primary sources of new wealth 
in the world—the fisheries, the mines, 
and the soil. Of these three, our soil 
is by far the most important. In the 
State of California, for example, it is 
estimated that gold to the value of 
approximately $1,935,000,000 has been 
taken out since 1848. On the other 
hand, the soil of that State in the 
comparatively short span of 40 years 
has yielded $2,620,000,000 in citrus 
crops alone. 

One hundred years ago, agriculture 
in comparison with its present status, 
was in a rather primitive state. Prac- 
tically all of the farm knowledge was 
empirical and had been handed along 
from father to son. The science of ag- 
riculture was in its infancy—the fruit- 
ful and epoch-making discoveries re- 
lating chemistry and other sciences 
to agriculture were still to be made. 
Colleges of agriculture and experi- 
ment stations were unheard of. 

With the passing years, there came 
the realization that agriculture was 
not something to be set off by itself 
and allowed to develop along the line 
of least resistance but that it was part 
of a great civilization, the security 
and prosperity of which depended 
upon a close tie with the land and 
those who tilled it. This realization 
brought about, in part at least, the 
passage of the Morrill Act in 1862 
which, together with subsequent 
State and Federal appropriations in 
later years, resulted in the establish- 
ment of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant col- 
leges, the state agricultural colleges, 
and the experiment stations. Thus, 
provision was made for agricultural 
education, extension and research. 


L: HAS often been said that as ag- 


HAT are the opportunities in 

the field of agricultural re- 
search? How varied are the lines of 
endeavor, and what training and 
qualifications should a young person 
possess who would select agricultural 
research as a vocation? 


In answering the first question, it 
may be said that there will always be 
a need for research in the field of ag- 


riculture. Through cooperative ef- 
fort between farmer and _ research 
worker, our present-day varieties of 
fruits, vegetables and grains are far 
superior to those we cultivated years 
ago. We are going to need even bet- 
ter varieties in the future. Our mod- 
ern fertilizers, while superior to the 


By C. E. F. Guterman 


wood ashes, old bones and marl used 
for plant food by our great-grand- 
fathers, still present many problems 
of vital importance to an ever-chang- 
ing agriculture—an agriculture which 
is constantly seeking new and im- 
proved crops of higher quality. 

We have seen the development of 
high-producing breeds of dairy cat- 
tle and of poultry and yet there are 
many problems in the field of animal 
or avian breeding which still remain 
unsolved. The problems of nutrition 
are just as important and many of 
our research workers are constantly 
engaged in a search for new facts in 
the field. We desire to know more 
about prolonging the productive life 
of animals. We should be making bet- 
ter use of our pastures, thus point- 
ing out the need for new and im- 
proved pasture plants and systems 
of pasture management. 


F ever-increasing importance are 

the problems of farm manage- 
ment, marketing and land utilization. 
With many farms out of adjustment 
owing to changes in market demand 
or in type of agriculture, management 
systems must be changed if the farm- 
er is going to conduct his business on 
a more profitable basis. Improved 
methods of marketing are urgently 
needed for many of our farm crops. 
More attention is being paid to re- 
search on the utilization of land and 
associated problems of highway and 
electric-line development. 

Thus far we have been touching 
upon problems which relate almost en- 
tirely to the production of foodstuffs. 
Within recent years, however, chemi- 
cal research has found new uses for 
agricultural products in industry to 
the extent that farms are now feed- 
ing factories as well as stomachs. In 
addition to fruit, vegetables, meat, 
eggs, butter and grains, our farms 
can produce cellulose, starch, plant 
proteins and vegetable oils. These so- 
called raw products when turned over 
to industry can be manufactured into 
paper, paints, plastics, rayon, power, 
alcohol and a myriad of other useful 
things needed by mankind each day. 

As we learn more about the indus- 
trial utilization of raw products from 
the farm and as the demand for these 
products increases, agriculture will be 
faced with many new problems com- 
parable in number and extent to those 
already existing in relation to the 
production of foodstuffs. 


EN and women trained in many 
fields are needed for the solu- 
tion of agriculture’s diverse and per- 
plexing problems. Workers who have 


specialized in physiology, chemistry, 
physics, zoology, botany, genetics, pa- 
thology or entomology, are essential 
to the satisfactory completion of re- 
search programs involving plants and 
animals. Engineers are needed for 
solving problems of farm equipment, 
farm mechanics and so forth. The 
“business” side of farming is studied 
and investigated by those trained in 
agricultural economics and farm man- 
agement. Workers trained in the so- 
cial sciences deal with the many im- 
portant social problems which exist 
in rural America. Within recent years, 
research in home economics has been 
progressing rapidly. People are needed 
not only for the solution of problems 
of direct concern to the home but for 
certain phases of agricultural prob- 
lems as well. All of these sciences or 
fields of endeavor and more are needed 
when dealing with the complex and 
varied questions which constantly 
arise. 


As to the type of training and qual- 
ifications desirable in a young person 
about to embark on a career in agri- 
cultural research, the answer can 
only be stated in a broad and general 
way. It may be said, however, that a 
sound training in the basic sciences 
underlying the specific field of inter- 
est is of prime importance. 

Aside from training, the research 
worker in agriculture should have a 
deep and real interest in farming and 
farm problems. Industry and “stick- 
to-itiveness” are also essential. Most 
research problems involve hard work 
and frequent disappointments. The 
person who is easily discouraged may 
be likely to stop working when he is 
just on the threshold of an important 
discovery. 


Critical, honest and straight-forward 
thinking, the ability to pick out the 
important facts from a mass of seem- 
ingly unrelated data and of visualiz- 
ing trends are other cardinal virtues. 
And perhaps most important of all, 
the real investigator will have an in- 
satiable thirst for things which are 
new. He will be extremely inquisi- 
tive and will be able to contribute new 
ideas and new approaches to his own 
work as well as that of his associates. 

Agriculture, then, offers many op- 
portunities for those interested in re- 
search. Regardless of any crowding 
which may exist, there will be a place 
for the promising young person who 
shows real talent for the work, who 
has prepared himself thoroughly and 
who possesses those personal attri- 
butes which make for sound, produc- 
tive research. 
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A Trip To New York City 


TRIP to New York City! To 
Av of us that means shops— 

shows—the Great White Way— 
bright lights—confusion and hustling 
—crowds. That’s what it meant to a 
group of forty-five students and staff 
members from Cornell who spent the 
first week of April in New York 
City. But the bright lights, noise, con- 
fusion, and hustling crowds we saw 
were apart from the happy theater- 
goers one finds along Broadway or the 
hustling shoppers in the large depart- 
ment stores. It was the show that 
passes on behind the scenes, the tre- 
mendous job of filling the dishes of 
eleven million people three times a 
day with the variety of fruits, cereals, 
vegetables, meats and seasonings that 
they want to eat. We went to see how 
agricultural produce is handled and 
sold in the greatest metropolitan mar- 
ket of our country. Students were 
there from New York State, from other 
states as far west as California, and 
from Poland, China, Canada, and Den- 
mark. 

Our first glimpse of New York’s 
lesser known night life began immedi- 
ately after getting settled in our hotel 
on Sunday night. Sunday night sees 
the greatest activity in the wholesale 
fruit and vegetable markets. The 
group had to single file it up Washing- 
ton Street when we arrived there 
about 11:00 P. M. Piles of crates of all 
manner of fruits and vegetables lined 
the sidewalks on both sides. Trucks 
from many states filled the streets— 
here a huge trailer-truckload of po- 
tatoes from Florida—there another 
with carrots from Virginia and yet an- 
other filled with baskets of fresh green 
beans from South Carolina. There 
were tomatoes from Florida, Texas 
grapefruit, celery from Georgia, and 
lemons from California. All the vege- 
tables and fruits you can name and 
some that you might have difficulty in 
calling correctly at first glance were 
among the hundred or more there col- 
lected. 

MAGINE our surprise on learning 

that this street, twelve blocks long, 
and the side streets that branched out 
from it were “very lightly filled to- 
night after the holidays.” Personally 
I couldn’t find a place for another 
four-quart basket of mushrooms, but 
the men on the street insisted there 
wasn’t half as much produce there as 
could be. 

From the Street, we moved over to 
the railroad piers on West Street 
where most of the produce from the 
South comes in at this time of the 
year. 


By Alfred Van Wagenen 


Carloads of perishables were being 
brought over from the Jersey shore 
on car-floats, each car unloaded on the 
pier at its designated location, the 
empties returned and more carloads 
brought over. The Hudson River, at 
the same time that it helps to make 
possible the tremendous metropolitan 
city of New York, provides one of its 
greatest handicaps in the handling 
of produce since the rails of only one 
railroad come directly to Manhattan 
Island. All others must transfer their 
cars to ferries and float them across 
the harbor. 





Livestock brought in from all over 
the country was sold to slaughterers 
at the yards in Jersey City. A large 
part of the stock is slaughtered in 
Jersey City, but much of it is ferried 
over to Manhattan and Brooklyn for 
slaughter in the large plants in those 
boroughs. Later in the week we saw 
the stock unloaded in Manhattan and 
passed through a slaughter house 
where it was killed and prepared un- 
der strict supervision of the Jewish 
dietary laws and Health Department 
regulations for the Kosher trade. Most 
of the meat and poultry coming to 
Manhattan arrives in the dressed con- 
dition, but that which goes to the 
large Jewish trade of the city is 
brought in alive and slaughtered in 
accordance with their requirements. 


HILE in Jersey City, we spent 

some time in the butter print- 
ing plant of one of the largest chain 
store organizations, a cheese ware- 
house where packaged cheeses are 
prepared for distribution and a may- 
onnaise manufacturing pant. Can you 





imagine 10,000 gallons of mayonnaise, 
all at one time? And this was only 
one plant of one company supplying 
mayonnaise to New York customers! 

The next day saw us up at 1:00 A. 
M. headed out to a Long Island milk 
plant where milk for New York was 
being received in tank trucks from 
railroad yards, pasteurized and put 
into paper bottles. Yes, I said paper 
bottles. This one plant, by using pa- 
per bottles, was able to serve routes 
extending all over the city, whereas 
formerly four plants were neces- 
sary. Of course, the paper bottle has 
not replaced the glass one for home 
use, but it is gaining rapid headway 
in store use, since it eliminates the 
bother and loss on returns. On an- 
other night trip later in the week, we 
were able to follow the milk all the 
way from railroad yards in the Bronx 
where it was forced by compressed 
air out of the railroad cars that 
brought it from the country into 3,000 
gallon tank trucks and then trucked 
to the bottling plant in Manhattan, 
pumped up to the fourth floor, pas- 
teurized, cooled and bottled so that in 
three to six hours after it arrived in 
the Bronx, the milk was on its way 
behind a jogging horse to the cus- 
tomer. 


In similar manner, we traced eggs, 
live and dressed poultry, butter, 
cheese and ice cream, from the time 
they arrived in New York until they 
were ready for consumption. One very 
interesting link in the chain of dis- 
tribution was the visit to a com- 
missary where soup was made in 600 
gallon kettles, pies made and baked 
by machinery, 960 at a time, meats 
roasted by the ton for a chain of 70 
cafeterias in the city 

Five days and as many nights, di- 
vided between the Show that is Broad- 
way and the behind-the-scene-activ- 
ity I have briefly introduced here, left 
a very weary, tired group of staff 
and students with one thought para- 
mount—home and bed. Back on the 
hill we call “home” for the school 
year, our thoughts wander back to the 
hustle and bustle of the panorama, 
unfolded briefly for our benefit. Five 
short days passed quickly and barely 
enough to get an idea of the machin- 
ery necessary to handle each day on 
the average, 632 carloads of fruits and 
vegetables, 700,000 pounds of butter, 
575,000 dozens of eggs, 600,000 pounds 
of dressed poultry, over 4% million 
quarts of milk, almost a half million 
pounds of live poultry, over 4 million 
pounds of dressed meats and many 
other items in similar proportions. 















































































































































































































































































































































N a night in August, 1776 a thick 
CO) writ fog filled New York har- 

bor with its cold clammy parti- 
cles, and George Washington’s defeat- 
ed army rowed from Long Island to 
New York, past the helpless lookout 
posts of the British fleet. Next morn- 
ing the fog cleared to reveal Washing- 
ton and his army safe in New York. 
Who knows the fate of the colonies 
had it not been for the friendly fog? 


What is fog? We all know that fog 
is a suspension of water particles in 
the air. Fogs and clouds are identical, 
the only difference being one of posi- 
tion. A fog is a cloud on the earth 
while a cloud is a fog in the sky. 
What causes it? Fog is caused by the 
cooling of the air below the dew point. 
As air increases in temperature it 
holds more and more water. As it cools 
part of this water vapor condenses. 
You all know that windows steam up 
because the cold glass condenses wa- 
ter vapor from the air. Fog is caused 
in precisely the same manner except 
that it forms in free droplets instead 
of on the glass. 


Fogs are likely to occur along riv- 
ers and large creeks, and in mountain 
valleys during the cloudless nights of 
summer and autumn. They occur more 
often over croplands than over plowed 
and stubble fields because the air 
there contains more moisture. During 
the day moisture evaporates into the 
lower air. During the night the land 
cools by radiation, thus cooling the air 
and precipitating the moisture in the 
form of dew, or in many cases fog. As 
a fog is formed, it frequently flows 
down a slope. This is the main rea- 
son fogs occur over rivers, for rivers, 
themselves do not cool enough to 
form fog above them. Cold air flow- 
ing in may also act in condensing the 
saturated air. Many fogs are formed 
when warm humid air drifts over 
cold water or land. The many fogs off 
the coast of New Foundland are caus- 
ed by the warm humid air over the 
Gulf Stream. As it drifts over the 
cold Labrador current, the water 
vapor is condensed in a heavy fog. 


Fog particles must have a nucleus. 
Water will not condense unless it 
has something to condense upon. Dust 
particles furnish these nuclei. If I 
were to take a sample of the air in 
this room and filter it by passing it 
through several inches of cotton wool, 
I could not condense any water vapor 
until I had cooled it far below any 
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Just a Glass of Water 


By Leon Graves ‘38 


common temperature. If I should sud- 
denly admit a little smoke, however, 
the water vapor would condense im- 
mediately. The more common of these 
nuclei are mineral dust, vegetable 
fibers, pollen, bacteria, smoke, salt 
particles, volcanic ash, and meteoric 
ash. 


HE water content of fog was first 

accurately determined in 1915 
by two men on a coast guard cutter 
off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
Take, for example, a fog so dense that 
you can see no farther than one hun- 
dred feet. A block of that fog 100 
feet long, three feet wide, and six 
feet high, contains less than one- 
seventh of a glass of water. A light 


fog has only 1,000 droplets per cubic 
inch, while a heavy fog may have 
20,000. 


There are times when a fog may be 
beautiful. If we should stand on a 
hilltop or mountain side as the first 
rays of a morning sun struck the fog 
in the valley below, we would indeed 
admire it. Usually, however, fogs are 
a menace. Ships, airplanes, even auto- 
mobiles and pedestrians are some- 
times forced to halt. In the port of 
London during the fog of December 
5 and 6, 1930, the loss was as high 
as $5,000,000 per day. In the New 
York harbor, where about twenty 
days are lost each year on account 
of fog, the loss is even higher. 


T IS natural to inquire what can 

we do about fog? This is partic- 
ularly important on airplane landing 
fields. The first remedy might seem 
to be removal of the fog. Fog has 
been removed in small vessels and in 
buildings by sprinkling with electri- 
fied sand and water spray. The fog 
particles become charged and repel 
each other, collecting on the walls. 
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In an average fog, say where one can 
see several hundred feet, it would 
take over a ton of sand per minute 
to keep an ordinary landing field free 
of fog. Added to the difficulty of scat- 
tering this much fog, imagine the 
condition of the ground after this 
sand has been scattered. Fogs have 
also been evaporated, but it would 
take over thirty-five tons of coal an 
hour to keep an aerodrome free of 
fog. Underground drainage has been 
suggested, but even if such a system 
should be installed, it would require 
over 100,000 horsepower to operate. 
Fog in the open air is as yet uncon- 
trollable. 


Since there is little hope of dispers- 
ing a fog, the next best thing is to 
remove its hazards. Fog is a greater 
hazard to seamen than all other forms 
of low visibility combined. Traffic 
lanes have been establshed; for ex- 
ample, off the coast of Newfound- 
land, westbound steamers travel 
about forty miles north of eastbound 
steamers to avoid collision in case of 
fog. The first fog signal used in the 
United States was a cannon installed 
at Boston Light in 1719. In 1922, 
there were 16,000 government con- 
trolled lights and fog signals in the 
world, 507 of them being in the United 
States. 


The chief obstacle in the matter of 
sound is its unreliability in trans- 
mission. A small vessel was once sail- 
ing down Long Island Sound, being 
guided by the Execution Rock Whistle, 
when the whistle suddenly stopped 
blowing. They immediately anchored, 
to find, when the fog cleared, that 
the whistle was only a few hundred 
feet away, but that the sound was 
going over their heads. 


The development of radio direc- 
tion finders, and signals through 
water have enabled ocean liners to 
proceed rapidly through foggy weath- 
er, while sonic depth finders auto- 
matically give the soundings. Some 
experimentation is being done with 
light, especially the infra-red. Infra- 
red light is visible about eight times 
as far as yellow light, although nei- 
ther are as effective on the eye as 
white light. Scattering of light by 
the fog particles definitely limits the 
possibilities in this attack of the 
problem. Radio beams and markers 
are becoming of great help to avia- 
tors, but everywhere fog is still mas- 
ter of man. 
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ID it ever occur to you that 
D some factor, other than money 

and your own ambition, is 
putting you thru Cornell? Perhaps 
you never realized it but there is a 
round faced fellow with thin long 
hands who stays with you and makes 
strenuous efforts to remind you that 
you have to go to classes. 


To be in suspense is most annoying 
so I’ll make the story short and give 
you an informal introduction to the 
gentleman, Mr. A. Larm Klock. He 
knows all, sees all, and tells time how 
to fly. 


Now that we’ve become acquainted 
with Mr. Klock let’s pry into his per- 
sonal life and see just what role he 
plays in making our college life more 
enlightened. I don’t think that there 
should be a holiday for Mr. Klock 
nor should new buildings be named 
after him, but I do think that we 
should be more appreciative of him. 


Suppose we were to attempt to go 
thru Cornell, for one week without 
the assistance of a clock, could we 
do it? I think a week without a clock 
would be as convenient as shaving 
with a bladeless razor. Most of us 
know that in early days people were 
awakened by roosters (chanticleers 
to Art Students). What an alarm clock 
for college students this bird would 
make! Most of us would bust out on 
cuts if we were to rely upon the ir- 
regular crowing of an ambitious roos- 
ter. 


Can you picture having a rooster 
in your room, to be used as a clock? 
If your roommate got up, say to 
throw a shoe at a cat which was an- 
noying his delicate sense of acous- 
tics, the rooster might get belligerent 
and peck him. Also if the light were 
turned on, the rooster, thinking it 
break of day, would start crowing. 
Other factors which I won't list, 
might induce the proud cock to crow 
at inopportune times. 


Still there are advantages of 
having a rooster in preference to an 
alarm clock. We wouldn’t have to 
wind the rooster, as we do clocks; we 
wouldn’t have to hear that mono- 
tonous ticking that is so annoying 
when we try to study. 


Now I’m sure that most of us are 
ready to accept the fact that Mr. 
Clock is our unsung friend. There 
are approximately 6500 clocks used 
by students, faculty and employees 
at Cornell. Think how dormant and 
inactive our school life would be, 
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Unsung Heroes 


By George Abraham 


and how irregular and inexact our 
school system, if we were without 
that worthy guide, the clock. 


I might mention that much enjoy- 
ment can be had by the use of the 
“Tin sentinel.” During Junior week I 
had the pleasure of tantalizing my 
clock to the tune of four big winks 
of sleep, Ill explain how I did it. 
Knowing that I didn’t have to get 
up at the usual early hours in the 
A. M., I set the alarm for 5 o’clock. 
The alarm would ring and I would 
jump up with a palpitating heart (my 
alarm makes more noise than 2 bulls 
in a china shop). I would walk to 
the clock somnambulistically and 





would push the valve down, without 
any reluctance, and with a deep sigh 
and a chuckle I would laugh up my 
sleeve. You try this sometime and the 
louder you can laugh the more you 
will appreciate the fact that you fooled 
the clock and don’t have to get up. 
Don’t laugh too hard or you may wake 
up your roommate and he may join 
in with caccahinations (I looked in 
the dictionary for that one). Some- 
times the clock laughs but we can’t 
see it because its hands cover up its 
face. 


NOTHER clever stunt is to use 

two alarm clocks. If one wishes 
to rise at 7:00 he should set one at 
seven and the other an hour earlier. 
The one at six arouses you; you 
yawn and hate to get up because you 
have been so abruptly broken from 
your sleep. You just can’t snap out 
of it, and soon you are sweetly buzz- 
ing wood again. At seven the other 
clock rings and you get up and shut 
it off. Now you feel like a new man, 
full of vim, and are ready to do any- 
thing from rolling your roomie out 
of bed to uplifting trees, or even at- 
tending an 8 o’clock class. This sys- 
tem allows one to be awakened grad- 
ually and not abruptly, and Heaven 





knows that to be awakened suddenly 
from a sound sleep gives one a dread- 
ful start. 


It will be interesting to note that 
clocks are like humans in their ac- 
tions. For sake of illustration I’ll say 
that within each clock are two little 
men, one who spends time making 
time, and one who takes care of the 
ringing, another Major Bowes. You 
set the clock and doze off to sleep. In 
the morning Mr. Time Teller wakes 
up the Major and says, “Quick, Major, 
give us the gong, he’s got a Plant 
Phys. prelim.” The Major starts flick- 
ing the gong around; still the lazy- 
bones sleeps. The Major gets tired and 
run down. He falls asleep. Lazy-bones 
is still dreaming of how he hit the 
prelim for a small 92 percent. At quar- 
ter to ten you awaken with glee be- 
cause of the easy prelim. You jump 
out of bed and yell, “Holy Smokes”. 
The only thing to do is to dash off to 
the Plant Science mumbling all the 
way and cursing the clock. At one 
minute to ten you enter to take the 
prelim; it is tough; you find out later 
that you passed it by one point. Your 
comeback is stronger and you tell 
everyone that, “If my clock had 
awakened me, I would have had time 
to study it a little in the morning, 
while I was fresh”. A very good ex- 
cuse because the clock takes the 
blame like a gentleman. 


The clock’s little men are in con- 
ference. “Hey, Major, let’s strike. This 
guy is sore at us and he’s going to 
give us the works; this will wind us 
up, so lets strike while we have time”. 

Yes, the faithful little men have all 
reasons for striking. They have done 
their duty and have never failed, yet 
they will find that they are the sub- 
ject of much discussion among me- 
chanically minded students; to de- 
cide which person will have the oppor- 
tunity to take the clock apart and 
see what makes it tick. And that is 
the sad story of Mr. A. Larm Klock, 
and his dual personality. We hope 
that our unsung hero receives more 
attention because of the vital role 
which he plays in sending us thru 
Cornell. 
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A Fjord Farm in Norway 


Y native village lies on a fjord 
Mi: southern Norway. It is 

bounded on one side by the 
waters of this great arm of the North 
Sea and on the other side by the 
mountains, the land sloping up rapidly 
from sea level to a height of about 
4000 feet. 

In the thirteenth century all the 
land in this region was owned by 
a few great families and possibly the 
most fertile portion of it was held 
by a monastary whose ruins have 
now all but disappeared. Through 
many centuries this system prevailed, 
the farm always passing from father 
to the eldest son. But during the last 
century or more a change has come 
about. The large farms have been di- 
vided among the sons of the family. 
As a result none of the farms in this 
section of the country today have 
more than twenty-five acres of land 
which can be cultivated. An average 
farm has one horse and six to eight 
cows. 

The farms are laid out as they 
have been through the centuries. Al- 
though they are today divided, all 
the families living on the land which 
once comprised a huge estate, take 
the old name of this estate as their 
family name. Their names can be 
traced back through church records 
for five hundred or more years and 
in some cases, through other old 
records, back to the days of Leif the 
Lucky and Eric the Red. 

If we start at the sea and proceed 
inland we first find a group of boat- 
houses each containing one or more 
rowboats. These may be made for 
only two rowers, or may have five 
pairs of oars. The larger boats were 
formerly used mainly to carry the 
people to the weddings at the church, 
but have now been displaced by mo- 
tor boats and automobiles. 

ROM the boathouse a road leads 
F upward a few hundred feet and 
then crosses a main road running 
parallel to the shore. Set well back 
from this road we find the houses. 
Many sturdy old houses that were 
built many hundred years ago still 
stand firmly. There is not just one 
barn and a dwelling for the people 
on each farm as is customary in 
America. A large number of smaller 
houses lie in a cluster about the old 
house. They are built from huge logs, 
often have roofs of slate, and form 
a very picturesque group. Two or 
three of them are used as dwellings. 
In one the older couple may live. The 
married son may have another for his 
use. Then there is always a smoke- 


By J. Einset 


house where the meat and fish is 
cured. There may be one large barn 
or several smaller ones, one for the 
cows, one for sheep, one for goats, 
and one for the horse. There is al- 
ways a stone, so called “eldhus”. In 
this we find a large open hearth and 
here the women do their weekly 
washing. There also the men brew 
a most excellent malt beer, which 
takes its name from the district, and 
is made in preparation for weddings 
and the more important hoildays such 
as Christmas and the harvest holiday. 
There also thin, crisp cakes are baked 
which will keep for years and which 
are used at dinner much as bread 
is used by Americans. One building 
is always set up on high stones or 
wooden supports. This is the stone- 
house where the flour and cured fish 
and meat are kept. 


T HE cultivated lands are adja- 
cent to the houses, but as soon as 
we go farther up the steep slope and 
get to a height of 100 meters above 
sea levels, we come to a poorer type 
of land. Woods of hazel, birch, and 
other deciduous trees start here. This 


often rather large area extending 
to the timber line is fenced into sect- 
ors, Or used as a common pasture 
for the horses, sheep, and cattle in 
the early spring, before the snow has 
gone from the mountains. However, 
by the first of July there is enough 
food in the mountain plateaus and 
the livestock is moved there for the 
summer. This wooded pasture also 
gives a supply of firewood, birch us- 
ually. This must in some cases be 
sent from a height of 3000 feet on a 
series of cables down to the farm- 
yard. 

About the 14th century, the monks 
then living there introduced many 


new plants, bushes, and fruit trees 
to this section and today it is the 
center of fruit growing in Norway, 
The soil is very good, and the cli- 
mate, influenced strongly by the Gulf 
Stream is favorably mild. Cherries, 
plums, pears, and apples are grown 
and shipped in great quantities to 
the larger cities. Fruit growing has 
expanded greatly during the last 
thirty years due to the improved 
cultural methods and spraying prac- 
ticed by everyone. As a consequence, 
the farms are now rather specialized. 
Grain is not raised, with the excep- 
tion of enough barley to make malt, 
Wheat is imported, mostly from the 
United States, and other grains come 
from other sections of the country. 
Potatoes are grown for home use 
only, as are various vegetables. A 
few hops are grown by some farmers. 
Flax is of course produced, but only 
for home use. All the land possible is 
used for fruit, as that is the most 
profitable crop. 

HE farmer raises his own meat. 

He may fatten a pig or two for 
the winter and possibly butcher a 
cow, but the chief meat food is mut- 
ton. The lambs born in the very 
early spring are sent to the moun- 
tains as soon as there is sufficient 
food. Grass is plentiful throughout 
the summer and when the lambs are 
led back home to slaughter they are 
large and fat. Their meat, smoked, is 
widely used. The fat fall herring, 
caught in large quantities are also 
smoked and used during the winter, 
both for the livestock and for human 
consumption. 

The horses. native to the section 
are small, much like Shetland pon- 
ies. They are surefooted and fitted 
for their work in the mountains as 
well as at home. Goats are kept by 
many farmers. One sometimes sees 
flocks of hundreds in the mountains 
in the summertime some goat milk 
is used for drinking purposes, but 
more for cheese. 

The land being broken and very 
steep, modern American types of farm 
machinery can not be used. Much of 
the hay is cut by hand and the thresh- 
ing machine is a community affair. 
However, everyone has modern spray- 
ing equipment. 

Many American farmers are prone 
to think that these people must have 
a hard time on small farms with little 
labor saving machinery, but this isn’t 
so. As a matter of fact, the indus- 
trious farmers of this region of Nor- 
way are one of the most well-to-do 
classes in the country. 
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students, I looked around for a 

summer job. I planned to work 
for Porter and Bonney, a firm that 
owns 350 acres of muckland near 
Elba, New York. Elba is a metropolis 
of 400 souls near Batavia. 


L«« spring, like most college 


Not wanting to be alone in such a 
big city, I in turn persuaded another 
student to go with me. We arranged 
for room, board, and laundry at 6 dol- 
lars a week (out of 12 dollars a week 
wages). Then two more Cornell under- 
graduates turned up, all primed for a 
summer with the spinach, onions, and 
potatoes. 


Monday morning at 6 o’clock, we 
four muckers donned blue shirts, 
overalls, and off we went in the truck 
to earn $2 a day. We packed the spin- 
ach in bushel crates or baskets. In 
cutting, each man knelt down, bent 
over the leaves with one hand, and cut 
the plant at the surface of the ground 
wth a sharp butcher knife. He crawled 
along on his knees, taking three rows 
at a time. With rows sometimes a 
quarter mile long, it took a lot of 
crawling, even if there were 80 men 
to do it. After a few hours we stu- 
dents evolved the sitting down posi- 
tion, and found it just as fast and a 


BOUT five years ago, a family, 
A friends of ours, having had 

enough of city life, decided to 
“farm it,’ to get close to Mother 
Nature. They bought a rundown farm 
and tried to reclaim it. I was in high 
school and spent two summers with 
them, workng and having a goud va- 
calion too. 


The place they bought was a hun- 
dred acre fruit farm about ten miles 
from Ithaca, up along the lake road. 
Plots of apples, peaches, and pears on 
the place, all good, healthy, standard 
varieties, had been uncared for for 
about twelve years. The pastures 
and fields had gone over to scrub pine 
and thistle. The house, a solid old 
place, needed paint and some window 
glass, but on the whole was in good 
condition. The other farm buildings 
heeded no great repairs. 
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A Week on the Muck 
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lot more comfortable. 

There were a number of individuals 
that stood out as characters. Alec the 
straw boss, was one. He was a Pole 
who could hardly speak English, short, 
squat, of serious appearance. Along 
he would come wth his porcelain 
water jug, and sharpen our knives 
while we drank. The knives got dull 
quickly, though the soil was soft and 
there were no stones. Perhaps it was 
because there is so much iron in 
spinach. 


ee. the truck driver was a 
good fellow. Some evenings we 
went to his home where he had set up 
a horseshoe rink, lighted by electric- 
ity. There we divided our attention 
between throwing ringers and slap- 
ping mosquitoes—which are really 
enormous. I could tell you some good 
stories about both ringers and mos- 
quitoes, but you probably wouldn’t 
believe me. 

In the gang of laborers was a 17- 
year-old Polish boy, six feet tall, who 
wore the bare essentials—a_ shirt, 
overalls, shoes, and a generous coat- 
ing of muck. His straggly hair looked 
two months’ long. But the veneer of 
muck was not on him alone. We all 
got a nice thick layer of it every day. 


Renovating a Farm 


When they moved in, they had the 
house and barn wired for electricity. 
There was already running water and 
they added a sewage system. They 
were not flush with money, but did 
not depend upon the farm for a living. 


. first big job was clearing 
orchards. The McIntosh apples 
have received the most attention, and 
are beginning to show results; and 
the pears have been cleared of under- 
brush. They now have three cows on 
a six acre pasture, which is better 
than most in the neighborhood. A 
horse and a farm flock of hens have 
been added and last year about 150 
turkeys were raised for ‘thanksgiving 
sale. 

The house is still unpainted; but 
inside, floors have been scraped and 
varnished and on the whole it looks 
about like their house in the city. 


Every night we four college boys 
walked down the town’s main street, 
looking almost like four negroes. As 
soon as we had dropped our dinner 
buckets at the house, we rushed down 
to the creek a quarter of a mile away 
for our daily bath. 


There were many other things I 
can remember from that first week in 
Elba. We saw onion rows a mile long. 
I chased a loose horse around the 
countryside at six in the morning. 
One noon we three boys sat down to 
eat lunch with no water jug in sight. 
We opened our lunch pails to six 
peanut butter sandwiches each, just 
plain peanut butter. It took us the 
whole noon hour to eat those sand- 
wiches, and the rest of the afternoon 
to drink enough water to catch up 
with our thirst. 


But though I left Elba for another 
job after staying only a week, I will 
long remember Alex as he squints 
along a knife blade and gives it a 
final touch of the whetstone. I will 
remember George, and Pat, and Clint 
the hired man. A week with the vege- 
tables, even with the onions as strong 
as they are, leaves me with a more 
vivid impression of the men who work 
with them. 


The people have changed also. They 
came “back to the land” to cut ex- 
penses and to get a better life for 
the children. They have lived more 
cheaply. Most of their food has 
come from their own garden or pas- 
ture. Expensive entertaining is no 
longer done, but they don’t miss it. 
The man has regained his self-con- 
fidence, and his wife, a city girl, has 
become oriented to country life. They 
have made friends and entered the 
social life of the township. Two of 
the children had a grand time on the 
farm. 


These people admt that at first they 
missed the city—but no more. They 
like the country. Life follows a 
severe, quiet trend that is pleasant 
after the roar and hustle of the city. 
For a person who knows farms and 
farming and is willing to work, this 
is one means of starting life anew. 
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Cornell University 


are two of the several colleges which together make the University. 
They offer several types of instruction, with the advantage of at- 


tendance in a leading University where students are encouraged to 

add to technical and professional training, the broadly cultural ad- 

vantages of courses in other colleges of the University. The colleges 
offer, among others, the following courses: 


A four-year course, leading to the bachelor degree with opportunities to specialize 
in economics, education, agriculture, engineering, agronomy, animal husbandry, 
botany, dairy, forestry, horticulture, poultry, entomology, plant pathology, 
dietetics, institutional management, hotel management, clothing, child training, 
and many other subjects. 


A two-year course in practical subjects in many fields of agriculture, with oppor- 
tunities to go from the two-year course to the four-year degree course. 


A twelve-week winter course in agriculture subjects open to anyone with a com- 
mon school education. 


Intensive courses of short periods for training in specialized fields. 


Correspondence courses in many subjects open to those who are in a position to use 
the knowledge in practical ways. 


Graduate study, through the Graduate School, in many fields in both agriculture 
and home economics. 


Announcements of the various courses may be had by addressing 
C. H. Guise, Secretary in Charge of Admissions, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, New York. 


The Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at 
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Countryman Board Gets Together 

Thursday evening, May 11, THE 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN held its an- 
nual banquet at Taughannock Farm. 
William Barnum acted as toastmaster, 
and Julia Bockee, Ellen Carnell, Ted 
Kangas, Mr. A. W. Gibson, and Profes- 
sor Taylor spoke briefly. Mr. W. D. 
MeMillan, President of the Board of 
Directors, announced the members of 
the board for the coming year. They 
are. J. T. Kangas, Editor-in-Chief; C. 
H. Freeman, Managing Editor; M. E. 
Latham, Home Economics Editor; A. 
W. Gibson, Alumni Editor; C. A. Guze- 
wich, Former Student Notes Editor; 
H. G. Smith, Campus Countryman Edi- 
tor; O. W. Vaughan, Radio Program 
Chairman; Milton Merz, Business 
Manager; Raymond Miller, Circula- 
tion Manager; Richard Rohr, Assis- 
tant Circulation Manager. 

Others who attended the dinner 
were Dean Ladd and Mrs. Ladd, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. McMillan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Davis, twenty-six old members 
of THE COUNTRYMAN staff, and 
twelve new members. 


Countryman Members On 
Staff of Spring Day Scoop 
This year for the third successive 
time, members of Professor Bristow 
Adams’ classes in journalism issue the 
Spring Day Scoop, official program for 
Spring Day. Countryman members of 
the Scoop staff are: Bockee, Johnson, 
Kangas, Loomis, Vaughan. 


Professor Taylor Releases 
Radio Broadcasting Studies 

Professor Charles A. Taylor, direc- 
tor of Extension Broadcasting for 
New York State, has recently released 
two surveys of radio programs. The 
first, a “Survey of Farm Broadcasting 
in the Northeastern States,” reveals 
the fact that programs intended pri- 
marily for farm families occupy a to- 
tal of about 120 hours of broadcast 
time each week. This time is becoming 
very important in reaching many 
farms which are not otherwise in con- 
tact with agricultural institutions and 
in stimulating interest in agricultural 
topics. 

In the summary of his second sur- 
vey entitled, “Radio Listener Inter- 
est”, Professor Taylor reports “that 
while all types of programs have large 
numbers of regular listeners, out- 
standing preferences are for Seasonal 
Advice and Reminders, and Experi- 
ences of Farmers and Homemakers, as 
told over the radio”. This survey cov- 
ered the preferences of 687 people in 
both rural and urban areas. 
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Campus Chats 





We have some pretty sure signs 
that June is near. Clubs, organizations 
and societies are electing new offic- 
ers. Seniors are busily talking about 
new jobs and telling newly elected 
officers how campus organizations 
should be run. Professors are warn- 
ing us that finals will soon be upon 
us. And last but not least, the editors 
of the Countryman tell us that we 
must, after this isssue, suspend pub- 
lication until next October. 


Thirty-two years ago this June the 
Countryman published a list and pic- 
ture of each of the 27 candidates for 
degrees from the College of Agricul- 
ture. Nine men applied for M.S. de- 
grees and sixteen men and one woman 
applied for B.S. degrees. Imagine the 
competition we would give the An- 
nuals if we attempted that this year! 


The use of bricks for building pur- 
poses is a custom which has descend- 
ed to us from the ancients of Greece, 
Egypt, and Babylonia. Many and 
varied have been their uses, but a new 
use developed during the Frosh-Soph- 
omore hostilities. No—not as projec- 
tiles, but as a convenient means of 
displaying the year of the combatant 
classes. A pile of bricks in back of 
Roberts Hall was discovered one 
morning out on the grass of the up- 
per quadrangle arranged to form the 
numbers 1940. Later in the morning 
they read 1939, but were soon changed 
back to 1940. Perhaps the Frosh had a 
government patent on the method 
used! 


A southern inventor has recently 
announced the completion of a bath 
tub which one can get out of without 
falling. It has a door in the side which 
opens up like an automobile door. 
Nothing was said about keeping the 
water in. Perhaps that would be a job 
for some ambitious senior who doesn’t 
believe that all the tasks in the world 
have been done. Further suggestions 
would be to invent a substitute for 
railroad ties, a fool-proof cold chisel 
(one which could be used with no 
danger of hitting your fingers), a uni- 
versal formula for passing prelims, or 
a substitute for rain on the night of 
a Spring Carnival. 
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Record Attendance 
At House of Flowers 


More than 8,000 persons attended 
the House of Flowers presented by 
the students and staff of Floriculture 
and Ornamental Horticulture. Paid 
admissions numbered more than 5,000, 
and guests included members of Pi 
Alpha Xi, sub-freshman guests of 
Cornell Day, Department guests and 
children. During the rush period Sun- 
day afternoon one hour and twenty 
minutes was required to see the ex- 
hibits. Visitors came from garden 
clubs in the New York Finger Lake 
district, from other parts of the state, 
and from at least twenty other states 
of the Union. Fifteen per cent of the 
visitors came distances of more than 
one hundred miles. 


The crowd liked especially the 
Doorway Planting, the Garden of 
Dwarf Shrubs, the Wild Flower Gar- 
den, the Perennial Garden, and the 
Rock Garden exhibit of Max Nagler. 

Nurserymen contributed many plant 
materials which will become the prop- 
erty of the Cornell Arboretum. 


Ag-Domecon Holds Elections 


On Tuesday, April 27, the following 
officers were elected to direct the ac- 
tivities of the Ag-Domecon Associa- 
tion for the coming year: President, 
William Barnum ’38; vice-president, 
M. E. Latham ’38; secretary, Charles 
Guzewich ’38; treasurer, Kenneth St. 
John ’38; assistant athletic director, 
James White ’39; Junior member of 
Honor Council, Thomas Rich ’38; 
Sophomore member of the Honor 
Cowncil, Howard Cobb ’39; Freshman 
member of the Honor Council, Frank 
Shafer ’40; women’s representative of 
the Honor Council, Diana Dibblee ’39. 


F.F.A .Holds Annual Elections 


Julian Carter ’37 presided over a 
meeting of the Cornell Collegiate 
Chapter of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica in Plant Science Thursday eve- 
ning, May 13. The Future Farmer de- 
gree was given for the members who 
had not been initiated in high school. 
The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Leonard McWil- 
liams ’39, president; Byron Bookhout 
’*38, vice-president; Leonard Grubel 
38, secretary; Raymond Miller ’38, 
treasurer; Alan Hermance ’39, report- 
er; and Stephen Hubbell ’38, watch 
dog. Prof. Hoskins was again chosen 
as advisor. 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































Countryman Competition 


At the close of the spring competi- 
tion on May 6 THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN elected twelve new 
members to its staff. On the editorial 
staff are Ralph Lash °40, Herbert 
Schiffer ’40, Irene Schoff ’40, Norman 
Gray ’39, and Priscilla Buchholz ’39. 
On the business staff are Betty Bott- 
cher °39, Joseph Naglee Sp. Ag., Harold 
Virkler Sp. Ag., Richard Dale ’39, Rob- 
ert Markham ’39, Merle Robie ’40, and 
Marian Wightman ’40. 


New Uses For Glass Wool 


About two years ago, R. C. Allen of 
the Department of Floriculture, notic- 
ing the success of glass wool for 
building insulation, foresaw that it 
might be a valuable winter mulch for 
plants. During the past winter, S. E. 
Wadsworth, instructor in the depart- 
ment of floriculture, has been experi- 
menting with glass wool with favor- 
able results. 


According to Mr. Wadsworth, the 
glass wool is excellent protection for 
tender plants against harmful changes 
in temperature; and although he finds 
the temperature lower under it than 
under mulches such as straw, the 
ground never freezes. He also states 
that the transluscence of the glass 
makes it superior for mulching ever- 
greens that must have light even 
during winter months. The principal 
disadvantages of the glass wool are 
that it is difficult to keep in place, 
somewhat dangerous to handle, and 
still quite expensive, although the ex- 
pense is overbalanced by the fact that 
it never rots or deteriorates as do 
straw and other mulches. 


Dramatic Organization 
Elects New Officers 


Kermis, the dramatic organization 
of the students of the colleges of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics, has 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, R. E. Treman 
Smith ’38; vice-president, Theodore 
Kangas ’38; secretary, Eleanor Pearse 
38; treasurer, Chester Freeman ’39; 
production director, William Hamrick 
38; assistant production director, Wil- 
liam Foland Sp. Ag.; stage manager, 
R. L. Rider Sp. Ag.; costumes, Sylvia 
Clack °40; makeup, Nancy Disbrow 
*39; properties, Doris Ogle °40; ad- 
vertising manager, G. H. Strite ’38; 
historian, Eleanor Bahret ’39. 


Kermis presented a play during the 
Spring Day Carnival held May 14. The 
club also plans to take two plays to 
Candor this spring. 
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Campus Chats 


A Farmer Is Stumped 


A Tioga County farmer who recent- 
ly purchased a farm on one of the 
hills near his home found in the 
barn an ancient machine that harks 
back to the days of the early settlers. 
It was a stump puller, a huge and 
sturdy system of levers and chains 
that was strong enough to wrench 
from the earth the mighty roots of 
white pines that formerly towered 
over the farmers’ homes. The longest 
lever or boom in the arrangement 
was a full thirty feet long. Now that 
the theme of this state is reforestation, 
such a mechanism is sadly out of date. 
In these days of second growth timber 
there is hardly a stump worthy of 
being pulled by it. Now that the pines 
are gone and even the old stump 
fences are fast disappearing, this 
farmer feels that his stump-puller 
should be preserved, perhaps in a 
museum, as a last relic of the pioneer 
age in our state. 


Hoh-Nun-De-Kah Elects Officers 


At a meeting held in the North 
Room of Willard Straight Hall, Wed- 
nesday, May 19, the Hoh-Nun-De-Kah 
society made its final plans for Spring 
Day. The members are putting on a 
southern “hill-billy” show including 
a band an da mock wedding. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for next 
year: William Walter ’38, president; 
Howard Welch ’38, vice-president; 
Thomas Albright ’38, secretary; and 
Kent L. Brown ’38, treasurer. 


Gustafson Publishes Book on Soils 


A. F. Gustafson, Professor of Soil 
Technology at Cornell recently had 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., of New York City a book, “Con- 
servation of the Soil.” 


The book outlining soil erosion con- 
trol for the agronomist treats of soil 
erosion by wind and water, and de- 
scribes methods of control that in- 
volve mainly the use of materials 
which may be attained by the individ- 
ual land owner. 


The work presents data on soil 
losses and the successful methods of 
control in different parts of the coun- 
try, and emphasizes the necessity for 
maintaining high soil productivity, for 
keeping a vegetative cover on the soil, 
for tilling the soil and seeding all 
crops in the contour and for strip 
cropping and terracing crops on slop- 
ing land. 
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Dr. Mann To Leave Cornell 


Dr. Albert Russell Mann ’04, pro- 
vost of the University since that po- 
sition was created in 1931, has ten. 
dered his resignation to take effect 
July 1. Dr. Mann will take a position 
with the General Education Board, 
founded in 1902 by John D. Rocke- 
feller, as vice-president and director 
for Southern Education. He has been 
connected with the University since 
1908, having been Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the College of 
Home Economics, and the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station from 1926 to 1931, 
Dr. Mann holds many offices in edu- 
cation and governmental circles and 
will be greatly missed by those con- 
nected with the administration of 
the University. 

UNSUNG HERO 


4-H Club Holds Elections 


At a recent meeting of the Univer- 
sity 4-H Club the following officers 
were__ elected: President, Dayton 
Meade ’38; vice-president, Rose 
Quackenbush ’39; secretary, S. Emer- 
son Smith ’39; and treasurer, Thomas 
Albright ’38. The retiring president, 
Eloise Grant ’37, reports a very suc- 
cessful year. 


Poultry School Planned 


For the twentieth successive year 
the Poultry Department is offering a 
poultry judging and breeding school 
for people connected with the poultry 
industry in some way, either as poul- 
trymen, teachers, inspectors, or those 
engaged in judging or writing. The 
school this year will be held from 
June 22 to 25. Since the school was 
started in 1918, nearly 1,400 persons 
have taken the course. 


Round Up Club Elects Officers 

At a meeting of the Round Up Club 
held in Animal Husbandry Wednesday, 
May 12, the following officers were 
elected for next year: Jack Merritt 
39, president; James Outhouse ’38, 
vice-president; Roger Hopkins ’38, 
secretary; Vernon Fobian ’39, treas- 
urer; Dick Turrell ’39, Ag-Domecon 
representative; and George Johnson 
39, auditor. 


SAYINGS BY PROFESSORS: 


Do you think you’ve got any brains, 
you basswood blockhead. 


I have finaly gotten so used to 
speaking that I can start my tongue 
wagging and leave it alone, and when 
I get back, it is still going. 


You admit that I put you to sleep 
by talking. 
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You can depend upon the cooperation 
of a group of high grade, intelligent 
craftsman at the Ithaca Engraving Co. 
Makers of printing plates of all kinds, 


in black and white and in color. 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 


Seneca and Tioga 











The End is Near 


And we wish to take this opportunity to 
thank our customers and friends for their patron- 
age during the past year. We extend our best 
wishes to the graduates and to the others—au 
revoir until next fall. 


atin 

Cornell graduates will appreciate gifts which 
will remind them of Cornell—now and in the 
years to come. We suggest Cornell bookends 
and plaques or Cornell charms and rings, but 
there are many other attractive items in our 
large stock. Mail orders will be filled promptly. 


The Cornell Co-op 


Opposite Willard Straight 


The Cornell Countryman 





GILLETTE'S 
CAFETERIA 


408 College Ave. 


AIR CONDITIONED 
* 


Comfortable the year around 


Carl J. Gillette, Cornell ’28, Prop. 











Taughannock Farm 
AT TAUGHANNOCK POINT 


Weekdays 
Breakfast —- Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 


Sundays and Holidays 
Morning Breakfast 50c 
Sunday Dinner $1.00, $1.25 
Supper 60c 


Special Parties 
Banquets 
Wedding Breakfasts 


Private Dances 


House Guests Accommodated 


Telephone Trumansburg 90F4 































































































































































































































































News 













This month has been a decidediy 
social one at the Home Econom’cs 
College. The climax of the season was 
a carniva! spcnsored by the Home 
Decnomics Club and the Ag-Dome- 
con Associtton. The two organiza- 
tions decided that it was time to get 
together and co-operate instead of— 
well, they decided to co-operate. Each 
Ag. organization responded enthusi- 
astically and planned to operate a 
booth on the quadrangle between the 
wings of Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. 
Floriculture Club was to have a push 
cart, selling corsages during the eve- 
ning; 4-H Club was in charge of the 
Bingo Game; Veg. Crops Club had a 
dart throwing game. Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
had ice cream and pop for sale, Round 
Up Club ran a penny-pitching game; 
and Cornell Countryman had an In- 
dian Palmist to tell fortunes. 


The publicity committee became pro- 
lific of ideas and produced fifty post- 
ers and lots of hand-bills, and even a 
couple of sandwich men parading in 
frcnt of Bailey Hall and in front of 
the Straight. Colored lights gave 
the quadrengle a very festive air, and 
ail plans were going along smoothly 
until the gocd ’oie Ithaca weather in- 
terfered, and how it poured. All booths 
moved inside, leaving the lights all by 
their lonesome. The push-cart plan 
isaterialized as a flower shop, and 
the booths lined up along the hall. 


Festivities of the evening began 
with the Kermis Play, “Two’s Com- 
pany”, which was highly entertaining. 
Then came the rebroadcast of the 
Pontiac “Varsity Show” going on in 
Bailey Hall. And finally the dance in 
the auditorium, with George Carrier’s 
orchestra, vied with the booths for 
popularity. 


Needless to say, the Spring Carni- 
val was a social and financial suc- 
cess. 


At the request of those girls, who 
haven’t been able to see the foreign 
coctume fashion show, during Farm 
and Home Week, the girls in the 
Home Economics Ciub put on a show- 
ing of ten of the best and most inter- 
esting costumes. Most of the costumes 
were those belonging to Miss Black- 
more and Miss Humphrey. Miss Black- 
more explained how she had acquired 
them on a recent trip abroad and their 
significance in the countries from 
which they came. The costumes in- 
cluded several from India, Japan, 
Manchuria, Norway, Ukrania, and 
China. A tea followed in the student 
lounge where the faculty were the 





And Home-Ec Doings 
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gvests of honor. 

Cn June 2, the seniors will be the 
ruests cf hcnor at a Home Economics 
Club tea. This will be the final tea 
cf the scason; so come prepared with 
handkerchiefs to bid fond adieu to the 
seniors. 


Field trips seem to be the order of 
the day. The Institution Management 
111 class made their yearly trip to 
Buffalo several weeks ago. The object 
of the trip was to observe the prob- 
lems confronting the institution buyer 
and to observe the process of produc- 
tion. The girls, in the course of their 
trip, went through the McCullough 





This is a picture of Cornell Country- 
man’s yogi who told fortunes success- 
fully at the carnival. He will officiate 
at the Spring Day booth. 


Coffee and Tea House, Dodds Alder- 
nay Dairy, Hall’s Bakery, Flickingers 
Wholesale House, Niagara Frontier 
Market, and a fish market. The trip 
wasn’t all business, for Mr. Hakes of 
Flickinger’s entertained the girls at 
the Park Lane for dinner. They had 
their fortunes told and their palms 
read at an Italian Restaurant in 
which they had lunch. 


Not to be outdone by the Institution 
Management classes, Miss Blackmore 
made several trips with her textile 
classes. They went out for the inside 
story of the manufacture of rugs and 
sheets. 


For past, present, and future brides, 
“Mademoiselle” is sponsoring the 
following contest: 


All you have to do in order to enter 
this contest is to study the enclosed 
folder in which ten beautiful patterns 
in sterling silver flatware are pictured 
—then select the pattern you like 
best and write in 50 words or less the 
reasons for your choice. And for so 





From 
Van Rensselaer 








little effort, here are the prizes! 


For first prize—and $1,100.00 ‘Table 
Trousseau.’ This includes a solid sil- 
ver flatware service for twelve, with 
matching hollow-ware, in the Reed & 
Barton pattern the winner has 
described; service for twelve in Syr- 
acuse China and Orrefors. Glass; 
Quaker Lace table coverings and a 
Danbury Table and Silver Chest by 
Charak. In addition to this, twenty 
more of you have a chance to win 
solid silver Reed & Barton Salad Sets. 
Also, every girl entering the contest 
will receive a new 60-page illustrated 
booklet, ‘How to Become a Success- 
ful Hostess’.” 


Further information and_ entry 
blanks may be secured from Made- 
moiselle’s College Board members 
who are Mary Marlowe, Mary Eliza- 
beth Latham, Sylvia Small, Kay Ma- 
rinos. 


And speaking of weddings... Have 
you heard about the prefabricated 
houses that come complete with food 
in the kitchen? The American Homes 
Inc. make these houses which are 
turned out by the hundreds in a very 
short time. Parts of the Moto Homes 
are made in factories and shipped by 
trucks to your lot where they are 
erected in two or three weeks. The 
house incorporates all kinds of the lat- 
est household improvements. The 
kitchen unit consists of an electric 
refrigerator, sink, laundry tub, and 
stove in one line, under the sink there 
are insulated steel drawers and cab- 
inets. Above is ample work space. In- 
direct lighting fixtures are built above 
the cabinets and an exhaust removes 
all kitchen odors. The heater unit 
consists of a hot water tank, furnace, 
and air-conditioning plant. 

The materials and construction in 
the Moto-Home are non-combustible, 
durable, and termite-proof; and insu- 
lated against heat, cold, and sound. 
They express a new epoch in residen- 
t‘al architecture, and represent a new 
standard of living for American fami- 
lies of limited means, but unlimited 
good taste. 
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*05 
mr. O. Fippin is leeated at Knoxville, 
Tennessee where he is at work with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
08 
W. P. K. White owns a muck farm 
at Batavia, New York. Mr. White also 
conducts an insurance business in the 
city. This spring he went in partner- 
chip w'th his son, Bob, ’36 who is now 
managing the farm. 
"11 
W. W. Hawley Stock Farms are lo- 
cated at Batavia, N. Y. Mr. Hawley has 
the largest number of poultry for one 
farm in Genessee County and he op- 
erates a Commercial Chick Hatchery. 
Last year he was chosen a Master 
Farmer in New York State. 
"16 
Wilbur D. Chase owns and operates 
a cash crop and poultry farm at 
Batavia, New York. Mr. Chase is also 
an appra‘sor for the Federai Land 
Benk of Springfield, Mass. 
17 
lecbhert V. Call, a Master Farmer of 
years ago, operates a cash crop and 
lamb fattening farm at Batavia, New 
York. Bob now spends much of his 
time working with the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield, Mass. 


°20 

W. F. Baldwin writes in to tell us 
that fe has been sent from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Duluth, Minn., where he will 
centinue to work for the Blue Valley 
Creamery Co. Another Cornell man is 
making good in the middle west. 

Henry J. Schroeder selis fruits and 
vegetables at his home in Saugerties 
when the weather is right and he has 
the vegetables. 

21 

Harold C. Hailock, now cm»ployed 
as an Entomologist at Cornell is get- 
ting his Ph.D. on Sarcophagidoe of 
New York, which is a group of para- 
Sitic flies. 

Dr. Ragnhild Poole, Home Econom- 
ics, attended the meeting of the Cor- 
nell Women’s Club of Northern New 
York held in Watertown on April 10. 
Other Home Economics alumni pres- 
ent were Florence Gordon Wiicox ’34, 
Evelyn Ringrose Norton ’34, Dorothy 
Tickner ’36, Barbara Wilson ’36, Lu- 
cille West ’27, Olive Kilpatrick ’27, 


and Rilda Farmer ’30. Eloise Irish ‘27 
was elected secretary-treasurer and 
Dr. Poole publicity manager for the 
coming year. 

E. C. Young after being a professo: 
in the Farm Management department 
ef Purdue University for a number 
of years has now been made head cf 
the department. 

22 

Ralph W. Brundage is operating en 
“all-electric” farm at Oakfield, New 
York. He specializes in cows, poul- 
try and cash crops and his farm is 
open for inspection at any time. 


Biil Davies who has worked for the 
Purina Ralston Co. at St. Louis and 
has been farming too, is now teaching 
agriculture at the South Onondaga 
high school. 

S. E. Munro is with the Resettle- 
ment Administration located at Alex- 
andria, Pa. 

L. M. Vaughan who for the past few 
years has been in extension work with 
the U. S. department of Agriculture 
covering the 11 Western States has 
recently been transferred to the North 
Eastern district. 

"24 

Mr. and Mrs. John Elton Gilmore 
announce the arrival of Joan Eliza- 
beth on April 14, 1937. They are liv- 
ing at Holcomb, N. Y. 

°26 

This year Lester B. Foreman has ob- 
tained the position of District School 
Superintendent in Monroe County. 
Monroe County is divided into three 
divisions and Mr. Foreman has charge 
of one of the divisions. Mr. Foreman 
has had charge of the Agriculture De- 
partment in the Williamson Centrai 
School for the past five years. He is 
making his home in Pittsford, New 


York at present. 

George S. Jameson who has been 
working with the U. S. Forest service 
in Franklin, N. C., has returned to his 
former home at 209 Dartmouth 
Street, Rochester. 

Cc. W. “Happy” Sadd is working 
with the G.L.F. at Ithaca, N. Y., and 
has recently purchased a farm on the 
Dryden-Ithaca road where he plans 
to make his future home. 

27 

N. F. Bissel was in town for Cornell 
Day to bring a load of boys from 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
He said that he is living at 9 Crescent 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Olive Ann Kilpatrick, who is cloth- 
ing instructor at Lowville Academy, 
has recentiy been elected chairman 
of the Cornell Women’s Club of 
Northern New York. 

Elliott C. Rhodes and _ Gerald 
“Ginny” Rhodes are operating their 
heme farm at Clarence Center, New 
York. The ‘boys’ are running a duck 
business and last year raised more 
than 20,000 ducks. The farm was 
visited by the farm management class 
last year. 

28 

Beatrice Cook, now Mrs Alfred L. 
Dresser, has a daughter Joyce Ann, 
born April 15, 1937. 

Harry J. Limbacher works for the 
Dairymen’s League in their New York 
City office, 11 West Forty-Second 
Street. 

After teaching in West Leyden and 
Leroy High Schools in New York 
State, Dr. William S. Salisbury is an 
instructor in economics and sociology 
in Oswego Normal School. He is the 
author of several publications and 
articles in professional magazines 
Cealing chiefly with educational as- 
pects of psychology and sociology. If 
circumstances hadn’t been so nfluen- 
tial, Dr. Salisbury might have been a 
seafaring man, for he worked in the 
far east in the capacity of an ordinary 
seaman. Dr. Salisbury was married in 
the summer of 35. When he is not in 
Oswego, he goes back to his home 


town, Phelps, New York. 
°29 


Herbert H. Handleman spoke at a 
recent meeting of the Westechester 





16 


Gardening School which was _ con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Westchester Horticulture and Agricu- 
ture Association. 

R. D. Morgan is the Farm Bureau 
Agent of Genessee County and is lo- 
cated at Batavia, New York. 


30 

Rilda Farmer who is teaching foods 
in the Home Economics Department 
of Lowville Academy and Addison 
Wood of Watertown will be married 
in Sage Chapel sometime in June. 
Their future home will be in Water- 
town. 

Hortense Johnson was recently mar- 
ried to George C. Felt. They are liv- 
ing at 21 Trinity Place, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

31 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic B. Allyn 
have a new son, Robert William, born 
March 29, 1937. Fred is an assembly- 
man in the Connecticut State legisla- 
tur and is living at Mystic, Conn. 

George “Dinny” Dinsmore is teach- 
ing agriculture at the Campbell high 
school near Corning. He also claims 
to belong to the ranks of the unmar- 
ried. 

Ruth Horn (Mrs. C. O. Thompson) 
has a son, William Horn, born Febru- 
ary 9, 1937. 

E. M. Palmquist left Ithaca recently 
to take up an exchange professorship 
in Botany at Ohio State University 
in Coumbus, Ohio. 

On Easter Sunday, George Strang, 
D.V.M. and Emma Koeske, an instruc- 
tor at Lowville Academy, were mar- 
ried at Akron, New York. After 
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June Mr. and Mrs. Strang will live 
in Utica where he is working for the 
Dairyman’s League. 
32 
Lillian McChesney, who is teaching 
Home Economics in Griegsville High 
School has announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Alfred A. Kemp of Roch- 
ester. Mr. Kemp is a native of Notting- 
ham, England, coming to America af- 


‘ter the death of his father who died 


serving his country in the World War. 
He is now employed with the Mul- 
tilith-Addressograph Co. of Rochester. 
The wedding will probably take place 
late in June. 

Miss Mary Griffin has been the die- 
titian in the Rome City Hospital and 
Murphy Memorial Hospital in Rome, 
New York, for the last three years. 
Aside from dietetics, Miss Griffin is 
interested in teaching outdoor cook- 
ery. This summer she is going to 
teach a class in ouidoor cookery at a 
girl’s camp. She says that one really 
doesn’t know much about food unless 
one actually cooks and experiments 
with it. 

Kathryn Grissinger is married to 
Stephen J. Adorian and they are liv- 
ing at 3945 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Pauline M. Rice is home economist 
at J. N. Adams department store, lo- 
cated in Buffalo, New York. 

Jean Wolfe was recently married to 
E. H. Hale. They-are making their 
home at 1710 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Earle Branche is Farm Bureau 
Agent for Lewis Cuunty. He married 
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Marian Maynard, Home Economics | 

32, and they now have a bouncing ™ 

young lad two years old. 
33 

Helen Belding returned to Ithaca to — 
marry Henry P. Smith III and is liv- © 
ing at 214 Stewart Avenue. / 

Edward M. Fischer married June A, ~ 
Sterling ’37. They are connected with — 
Fischer’s Fowers, 3610 Market Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. j 

Helen Mary Gregorie of Trumans- 
burg and William Francis Tierney of | 
Cazenovia were married in Trumans- — 
burg Friday, April 30. They will live | 
at 301 West State Street, Trenton, N.J. — 

Albert Miller has returned to Ith- 
aca to assist in the Entomology de- © 
partment. 

Charlotte Spencer is working in the © 
nutrition laboratories of the National 
Oil Products, located at Harrison, New © 
Jersey. Her home address is 14 Sum- | 
mit Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey. — 

°34 d 

Dorothy Hungerford recently mar- 
ried Frank McCartney of Philadelphia, 
Pa. She is teaching home economics at 
the McLean high school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Strohm an- 
nounce the arrival of John Michael on 
April 7, 1937. 

35 

Freda Alberding is an assistant die- 
titian in the cafeteria located at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, at 
New Britain, Conn. 

Raymond Fishel, the ag teacher at 
Henderson high school, is engaged to 
Blanche Christensen, the supervisor 
of music in the same school. 
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